SELECTED  PROBLEMS   OF  PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT
veals not only the high prestige value of medicine, but the extreme degree
of occupational egocentrism in this particular group. (See K. Young, 1930.)
Our American society has been characterized by what Cooley (1909)
called the open-class system, that is, free movement up and down the ladder
of societal status. With respect to occupations this is evident in the strong
hold which the social myth of upward struggle from poverty to riches
has in our folkways. But, as economic opportunities begin to be restricted,
we may see the rise of an ever sharper discrepancy between the level of
aspiration set up in terms of this cultural expectancy and the actual achieve-
ment. This becomes especially pertinent in a period of prolonged economic
depression. (See below.) Davidson and Anderson (1937) have indicated for
a middle-sized city of this country that in the last few decades there has
been considerable movement up and down the occupational ladder and
that our educational system has failed to keep closely geared to the funda-
mental needs and especially to the changes in occupational demands.
Finally, there are certain differentials in the culture of employers and
workers under capitalism. Since work and a vocation have such im-
portant places in our individual life organization in Western society, it
follows that class distinctions between employers and workers 'are reflected
in the personality structure and function of members of each group. But,
as noted above, the broad general social myth of business success and
money-making ramifies widely throughout our American society, though
labor unionism and various forms of economic-political radicalism tend
to set up sharp differences ancl to develop strong in-group attitudes and
values on the part of workers, aimed at their own solidarity and at opposi-
tion to the employers. But, despite the impress of labor unionism in this
country, the mass of workers remain little influenced by the ideology of
sharp class distinctions. The "success story" motive still remains potent
in America, even in the face of prolonged unemployment and the growing*
obvious restriction of occupational advancement.
The present chapter will deal chiefly with the psychological aspects of
work, but the social-cultural factors will become evident as the discussion
proceeds. We shall begin with a consideration of the objective nature of
work, the influence of the machine upon the worker, and the effects of
fatigue and monotony on efficiency and personal satisfaction. A special
section will be devoted to morale and incentive, and another to problems
of emotional maladjustment among workers. The chapter will close with
a discussion of the special difficulties arising from prolonged unemployment.
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF WORK AND OCCUPATIONS
With this brief review of general background factors, let us examine
some of the psychological features of work and occupation as they bear
directly upon the individual's attitudes, habits, and ideas.